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SILHOUETTES AND SHADOW PICTURES. 


THE QUAINT OLD ART OF BLACK AND WHITE PORTRAITURE THAT FLOURISHED IN THE DAYS OF OUR 
GRANDFATHERS AND GRANDMOTHERS, AND ITS RECENT REVIVAL BY THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S CAMERA. 


I—OLD TIME SILHOUETTES. 
HE black and white profile repre¬ 
sentations known as silhouettes 
were in great vogue among our grand- 
sires. A hundred years ago he of the 
classic features and she of the nez 
retrousse adorned the mantel side by 
}side. The learned judge, with wig and 
bowed spectacles, elbowed the little 
miss in her pinafore. At that time no 
one minded being “ cut " by a friend. 
In many of these simple pictures the 
portraiture was remarkably faithful. 
Though often grotesque, there is usual¬ 
ly a touch of melancholy about them, 
lent, perhaps, by the funereal black. 

There are several different kinds of 
silhouettes. Some quaint “ conversa¬ 
tion pieces ” are still extant, showing 
whole families seated stiffly in groups. 
Besides the regulation black profile 
upon white background, some of the 
earlier ones reversed this. In others 
the ebon profiles are touched with gold, 
“ special attention being given to the 
details of the lady's head dress," while 
in others, more ambitious, the portrait 
is painted in black, on a concave glass, 
the hair and dress made lighter, and the 
whole shaded over by a thin coating of 
white wax. Then, too, we all remem¬ 
ber Thackeray's old woman, who kept 
a sticking plaster silhouette of her de¬ 
parted husband pasted on her window 
pane for all to see. 

The name “ silhouette " came from 
Etienne de Silhouette, who was comp¬ 
troller general of finance under Louis 
XV. Upon coming into office he found 
the French treasury in a state of deple¬ 
tion. Seeing that bankruptcy threat¬ 


ened the country, he attempted to curb 
the extravagance prevalent at court; 
but his efforts only brought upon him 
the ridicule of his frivolous country¬ 
men, and made him the jest of the day. 
The gay courtiers cut off their silken 
coat tails, cut out their sleeves, and, 
with solemn faces, would offer one an¬ 
other a consoling pinch of snuff from 
rough wooden snuff boxes. Every¬ 
thing cheap was called derisively “a la 
Silhouette and therefrom, some say, 
these portraits took their title. 

But others claim that Silhouette’s 
name became attached to them for an¬ 
other reason. Harried by his persecu¬ 
tors, who eventually drove him into re¬ 
tirement, the unhappy minister occa¬ 
sionally betook himself to his chateau 
at Brie-sur-Marne, where, with a few 
congenial spirits, he would endeavor to 
forget his troubles. One of his chief di¬ 
versions was to draw his friends' pro¬ 
files cast by their shadows, and the 
walls of several of the rooms were al¬ 
most covered with these presentments. 

Whether the name was given in de¬ 
rision or not, shadow pictures were in 
existence long before this period. 
There is a tradition that the process of 
their drawing first suggested itself to 
a long absent lover, who, hastening 
home to his betrothed, arrived only in 
time to find that she had died of grief 
at the separation. To add to his sor¬ 
row, he possessed no picture of her: but 
when he entered the room in which the 
dead girl lay, his eye was caught by the 
shadow of her profile cast bv the tapers 
that were burning beside the bier. 
Eagerly seizing a piece of charcoal, he 
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drew the outline, and thus procured a 
rude likeness. 

That pictures of this sort were made 
as early as 1740 is attested by the fol¬ 
lowing piece of doggerel, which ap- 



DANIEL WEBSTER. 

From a silhouette by IF. H. Brown, 1840. 


pears in the writings of Dean Swift, 
who died in 1745 : 

ON DAN JACKSON’S PICTURE, CUT IN 
SILK AND PAPER. 

To fair Lady Betty, Dan sat for his picture, 

And defied her to draw him so oft as he piqu’d her. 
He knew she’d no pencil or coloring by her, 
And, therefore, he thought he might safely defy 
her. 

“Come, sit,” says my lady ; then whips up her 
scissor, 

And cuts out his coxcomb in silk in a trice, sir. 
II M 


Dan sat with attention, and saw, with surprise, 
How she lengthen’d his chin, how she hollow’d 
his eyes ; 

But flattered himself with a secret conceit, 

That his thin lantern jaws all her art would defeat. 
Lady Betty observ’d it, then pulls out a pin. 

And varies the grain of the stuff to his grin ; 



^ CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 
From a silhouette by IF. H. Bro^vn , 1833. 


And to make roasted silk to resemble his raw 
bone, 

She raised up a thread to the jet of his jaw 
bone ; 

Till at length in exactest proportion he rose, 

From the crown of his head to the arch of his 
nose ; 

And if Lady Bettv had drawn him with wig and 
all, 

’Tis certain the copy had outdone the original. 

“Well, that’s but my outside,” said Dan with a 
vapour. 

“Say you so?” says my lady; “I’ve lined it 
with paper.” 
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This likeness of the hapless Dan 
Jackson inspired another poem, for 
Thomas Sheridan writes: 



MERIWETHER LEWIS (1774-1809), ONE OF THE 
COMMANDERS OF THE LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 

From an old silhouette. 

Clarissa draws her scissors from the case, 

To draw the lines of poor Dan Jackson’s face ; 
One sloping cut made forehead, nose, and chin ; 
A nick produced a mouth and made him grin 
Such as in tailors’ measures you have seen. 

But still were wanting his grimalkin eyes, 

For which gray worsted stocking paint supplies. 
Th’ unravell’d thread, through needle’s eye con¬ 
veyed. 

Transferred itself into his pasteboard head. 

How came the scissors to be thus outdone ? 

The needle had an eye, and they had none. 


Oh, wondrous force of art! Now look at Dan— 
You’ll swear the pasteboard was the better man. 
“The d—1! ” says he ; “ the head is not so full !” 
“ Indeed, it is—behold the paper skull.” 

A tattered old English newspaper, 
dated January 11, 1811, contains an ad¬ 
vertisement which “ begs leave to in¬ 
form the gentry of Derby that E. 
Foster, profilist from London, pur¬ 
poses taking profiles in black, for five 
shillings and upwards, which will be 
finished within the minute, and pledges 
his word respectfully to return the 
money should the likeness differ from 
the original by the breadth of a hair.” 
He does not state, however, whether 
the faithfulness is to be decided by him¬ 
self or the sitter. 

Another advertisement, attached to 
the back of a silhouette taken about a 
century ago, states that “ perfect like¬ 
nesses, in miniature profile, are taken 
by Mrs. Lightfoot at Liverpool, which 
preserve the most exact symmetry and 
animated expression of the features. 
Time of sitting, one minute.” Like a 
true woman, Mrs. Lightfoot attaches 
an N. B., which tells us that “ she keeps 
the original shades, and can supply 
those once taken with any number of 
duplicates. Those who have shades by 
them can have them reproduced, and 
dressed in the present taste.” 

In 1826 there was at Newcastle an 
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automaton which professed, for a modest compensation, to 
take profile likenesses, which the exhibitor filled out in 
black. The automaton wore flowing robes, and looked not 
unlike the automaton chess player of our day. The sitter 
was placed near a wall. One of these naively tells us that he 
detected an opening in the wall, through which a man’s eye 
was visible. The man saw the eye—doubtless the eye saw 
the man—hence, the profile. 

Another automaton held a long rod with a pencil at one 
end and a small iron rod at the other. The small rod passed 
over the sitter’s face and head, and the pencil at the other 
end reproduced the outline on a card. This was afterwards 
filled in with lamp black. 

The accompanying pictures of George and Martha Wash¬ 
ington were drawn in 1798, at Mount Vernon, by Nelly 
Custis. The original pictures are life sized, and were traced 
from shadows cast upon a paper pinned on the wall, and 
afterwards filled in with color. In spite of the crude man¬ 
ner in which they were executed, the likenesses were con¬ 
sidered very good, and that of George 
Washington is much like the profile 
portrait made of him by Saint Memin. 

From the wavering and futile at¬ 
tempts at shadow outlining made by 
amateurs of the present day, one won¬ 
ders how the fair artist succeeded so 
well. Perhaps, as many claim, the past 
generations had a repose that we of to¬ 
day lack; or did it require the calmness 
of a Washington and the magnetism of 
a Nellv Custis to accomplish the feat? JOHN RAXDOLPH of 
The pictures were given by Miss From a silhouctte h „ ^ 
Custis to a schoolmate, Elizabeth Bord- # Brow*, is 3 o. 
ley, who long treasured them. At that 
time the two girls were attending school in Philadelphia, 
where, with a third friend, Miss Summers, they were noted 
for their beauty and charm, and were known as “ The 
Three Graces.” 

The silhouette of John Randolph of Roanoke represents 
that eccentric genius in traveling attire, as he appeared when 
he embarked for Russia in 1830. Randolph had just been ap¬ 
pointed minister to that country, and great things were ex¬ 
pected of his eloquence and diplomacy. The government 
fitted out the house and appointments of the new envoy 
in great style and at great expense; but Randolph, in his 
jaunts through St. Petersburg, cut such a figure as the street 
folk of the city had never seen. Eager crowds followed him 
from place to place, pointing and jeering. Ten days after 
his arrival Randolph resigned his office and departed in high 
dudgeon—that was no country for a gentleman, he said. 

That the silhouettist did not exaggerate .the disparity be¬ 
tween the height and the breadth of his subject is attested by 
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MRS. CHARLES HENROTIN, PRES¬ 
IDENT OF THE FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

From a silhouette photograph by 
Beatrice Tonne sen. 

the hitherto unpublished 
certificate of the under¬ 
taker who prepared Ran¬ 
dolph's body for burial 
in Philadelphia in 1833. 
It says: 


that past generations, like ourselves, were frequently 
victims of the “strait jacket of fashion/' 

Mary Lyons Mayo and William C. Mayo. 

II—PHOTOGRAPHIC SILHOUETTES. 
Thd photographic silhouette is an invention which, 
like young Lochinvar , “came out of the West." It 

originated with a clever 
Chicago girl, and its suc¬ 
cessful development is 
due entirely to feminine 
wit and perseverance. 
Several months ago Miss 
Beatrice Tonnesen, the 
Chicago photographer, 
who has already won 
more than local fame bv 
her clever work with the 


MISS FLORENCE BARCLAY, OF 
CHICAGO. 

From a silhouette photograph by 
Beatrice Tonnesen. 



The Honorable John Randolph measured six feet, two inches, 
long and thirteen inches across the shoulders. 

James R. Bringhurst, 

Undertaker. 

In looking at specimens of this quaint art one 
wonders how past generations could have endured 
seeing their weak points 
so forcibly presented as 
is often the case with the 
old silhouette portraits; 
but this is only another 
illustration of the fact 





MRS. JAMES ZEARING, OF 
CHICAGO. 

From a silhouette photograph by 
Beatrice Tonnesen. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 

Front a silhouette fhotograph by 
Beatrice Tonnesen. 


camera, set her busy and 
inventive brain at work 
upon the problem of pro¬ 
ducing black and white 
profile photographs. The 
fancy for this old time 
method of portraiture ex¬ 
perienced a revival last 
summer, but the inac¬ 
curacies and necessary 
limitations of the scissors 
and black paper silhouette proved exceedingly disap¬ 
pointing to many of the people who sat for such a 
picture. Silhouettes made with the camera, however, 
combine absolute exactness and truth to the subject, 
with the advantage of catching expressions and char¬ 
acteristic poses in a manner possible only to the 


IISS ELEANOR GILLILAND, O 
CHICAGO. 

From a silhouette photograph by 
Beatrice Tonnesen. 
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genius of the lens; and they are as artistic as 
unique. The favorable comment they attracted 
when a number of them were exhibited recently 
in Chicago amply repaid the painstaking in¬ 
ventor for her months of work and study. 

The mode of taking photographic silhouettes 
is quite simple. The sitter is posed against a back¬ 
ground of frosted glass. White screens, fan shaped 
and adjustable, concentrate the light where light is 
desired; black screens exclude it from all other 
points. The exact manner in which these screens 
are arranged, and the precise trick of long dis¬ 
tance focusing which completes the process, Miss 
Tonnesen naturally intends to keep to herself. 
But the screens once arranged, the work is prac¬ 
tically done. A quick pressure of the bulb, and 
the sitting is over. 

Dense and sharp as the heart of photographer 

could desire, the 




negative devel- MISS BEATRICE tonnesen, the in- 
e^at vc aevei ventor of the silhouette 

ops. From the 


PHOTOGRAPH. 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 

From a silhouette photograph by Beatrice 
Tonnesen. 


workers, it is no 
less interesting. There is every reason to expect 
for it a wide vogue. The fact that it is a distinct 
aid to pictured beauty detracts nothing from its 
chances of success. In no way can a pretty or 
characteristic profile be more strongly brought 
out than by the silhouette, and it is equally kind 
to the victim of a defective facial development. 
The tender line of a dainty cheek, the flowing 
grace of a well turned throat, the rounded con¬ 
tour of a delicate shoulder—all these may be 
made charmingly apparent in the silhouette made 
by a camera; the attenuated neck or unlovely 
line of eyebrow or ear, which all too often accom¬ 
pany the beauties enumerated, need not appear 
at all. The “ picture hats,” so dearly beloved of 
present day femininity, “come out” beautifully 
in the silhouetted portraits of their pretty 


printing frame 

the picture comes out as clearly defined and dis¬ 
tinct as though prepared bv the old fashioned 
scissors and paste method. But every bit of char¬ 
acteristic expression has been caught, and that 
charmingly, as a rule, and the finished silhouettes 
are generally as easily recognizable as the ordin¬ 
ary photograph. 

As a scientific novelty, no less than for its ar¬ 
tistic value, the photographic silhouette is re¬ 
markable. As the result of a bright woman’s 
efforts and experiments in a field but little tried, 
as yet, by woman 



MRS. MILLSPAUGH, OF CHICAGO. 

From a silhouette photograph by Beatrice 
Tonnesen. 
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MRS. ROBERT H. WILES, OF 
CHICAGO. 

From a silhouette photograph by 
Beatrice Tonnesen. 


wearers; the high collar 
and trimly arranged 
tresses of the fashionable 
man appear to as good 
advantage as did the vo¬ 
luminous stock and clus¬ 
tering curls of his great 
grandfather. 

There is small doubt 
but that the revival of the 
silhouette, now that pho¬ 
tographic accuracy and 
truthfulness have been 
attained for it, will rival 
that of the miniature, 
whose sudden leap to 
popularity preceded it. 

Ethel Maude Colson . 



MISS FLORENCE BARTLETT, OF 
CHICAGO. 

From a silhouette photograph by 
Beatrice Tonnesen. 



AN AUTUMN SONG. 


I. 

How the wind is keening through the coppice, 
Crying, child-like, through the stooks of 
corn ! 

In the wheat no more the scarlet poppies 
Tangle like the scattered shreds of morn. 


II. 

Sough the pine tops, and the sound is 
eerie 

As the sunset sobbing of the sea , 

Dusks the far horizon chill and dreary, 
While above the banded song birds flee. 


III. 

Toward us hastens one, no vernal comer, 
Who will silence all the meadow mirth, 
Till the memory of the vanished summer 
Will seem like a paradise on earth. 


IV. 

But with your companionship for guerdon, 

(Byes and lips reniembrancing the flowers!) 
Without murmur will I bear the burden 
Of the fetters of the icy hours. 


For your smile will be perennial token 
Of the gladness that the days will bring 
When the long white quietude is broken 
By the marvelous magicry of spring. 

Clinton Scollard. 






